COLLECTIVE RESPONSIBILITY

become one of the most powerful and indispensable instruments of govern-
ment, and any ministry which neglected the opportunities offered by it would
speedily lose the confidence of the people.1

The necessity for securing his colleagues' agreement was a restriction
too heavy for Mr Chamberlain. So long as he expected the reversion
of the Conservative leadership he kept his ideas to himself. After
Mr Balfour's appointment, however, he again decided to force the pace
and raised the question of tariff reform. No conclusions being reached,
Mr Chamberlain began a platform campaign. The Cabinet thereupon
agreed upon an inquiry, and it was decided that while it was proceeding
no public speeches should be made. Mr Balfour stated that though
a Prime Minister was responsible for the action of the Cabinet, he was
not responsible for the expression of individual opinions.2

In 1896 Mr Balfour in the House of Commons accepted an amend-
ment to the Education Bill. Sir John Gorst, who had been in charge of
the measure, had already opposed the amendment, and when the Cabinet
came to discuss the position, it was realised that the amendment would
make the Bill unworkable, and it was withdrawn.3 Sir Henry Campbell-
Bannerman followed Mr Balfour's example. He accepted the principle
of a Labour party Bill to exempt trade unions from liability for torts
although the Cabinet had already decided against it.4 Similarly, he
accepted an amendment to include domestic servants within the scope
of the Workmen's Compensation Bill although ministers and Law
Officers had resisted the Bill up to the Report stage.5

Mr Lloyd George made his famous Mansion House speech on the
Algeciras crisis in 1911 after consulting the Prime Minister and the
Foreign Secretary, though without consulting the Cabinet. In 1916,
however, he laid down the policy of 'the Knock-out Blow' in an
interview with an American journalist without consulting anybody,
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1 Ibid, i, p. 5 63. The letter is given in full in Joseph Chamberlain, A Political Memoir,
pp. 115-19. It also includes the statement * I admit that no minister has a right to advocate
opinions which are contrary to any principle laid down or acted upon by the Government
as a whole; and I will go further and say that he should endeavour to avoid raising
questions which might place his colleagues under the absolute necessity of repudiating
his conclusions': ibid. p. 117.

5 Life of the Duke of Devonshire, n, pp. 301 et seq.

3  Life of Sir Robert Morant, p. 109.

4  Life of Sir Henry Campbett-Banrterman, n, p. 278.            5 Ibid, n, p. 280.
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